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The Asters. —I wonder if other lovers of botany have with the 
Asters the same trouble I am compelled to contend with ? The ques¬ 
tion may seem a foolish one, but as I have seen nothing in print on 
the subject of complaint, I wish some of the Gazette readers would 
give me, and perhaps others, the benefit of their experience. 

Of all our wild flowers the Asters seem to me to be the most ag¬ 
gravating to the amateur. They are attractive and beautiful as they 
grow where nature strews them, but when the collector comes to name 
his treasures, their beauty and attractiveness are perhaps lost to him 
in the exhibition of a little temper, or may be in one or two bad words. 
I might complain of the cause of this, the variability of the plants, 
but that is not my chief stumbling-block, although they are sometimes 
rough when they should be smooth, or the leaves serrate when they 
ought to be entire, or the other way. 

I have two hand books of botany; Gray’s “New Lessons and Man¬ 
ual,” and Alphonso Wood’s “Class Book.” They make “confusion 
worse confounded ” On the color of the rays, the source of all my 
trouble, they neither agree between themselves, nor with the flowers 
as I find them. Here I do not rely upon my own judgment, but 
upon that of my sister, who is no botanist, but whose sense of color 
is very acute. As examples of their disagreement let me cite the fol 
lowing: Wood says of Aster ericoides , L., “pale purple flower;” 
Gray, “rays white.” Of A. longifolius , Lam.. Gray says, “bright 
purplish-blue;” Wood, “light-blue rays.” Of A. loevis, L., Gray says, 
“rays sky-blue;” Wood, “fine blue becoming purple.” The list 
might be prolonged. 

Now as to my great trouble. A specimen that I suppose to be A. 
prenanthoidcs , Muhl., according to the books has the “rays pale-blue.” 
They do not seem so to me, and the question brings the reply, “light 
lavender.” A. cordifolins , L. is described accurately, but with “rays 
pale blue” again. “What color do you call that ?” is asked. “Light 
purple.” A. lends , has “rays sky-blue,” says Gray. I ask my sister 
again, also two other persons. The three answers agree, “light-pur¬ 
ple.” If Job had studied the Asters would we not be without one of 
our favorite comparisons ? 

The reader may think that my specimens have not been correctly 
identified. I should think so, too, if, omitting the color and mak 
ing allowances in this variable genus, the descriptions in the books 
did not agree so exactly with the plants themselves. Have others 
had the same trouble ? Has any one seen a sky-blue Aster ? I wish 
some one would rise and explain, and, as “misery loves company,” 
that he would give us the benefit of his experience if he has suffered 
the same annoyance. — A. C. S., Trenton , N, J. 

[The easiest way to dispose of this whole subject is to remember 
that color in flowers does not “count for much.”— Ed.] 

Distribution of Nymphace^e in Arkansas.- —While traveling 
through Arkansas this summer I noticed Nelumbhm hiteum , Willd. 
growing in ponds in Miller county cn the Red River above and below 
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Fulton; in Pulaski county, east of Little Rock; in Pronie, Monroe 
and St. Francis counties, on the Memphis Railroad ; in Conway, 
Crawford and Sebastian counties, on the Ft. Smith Railroad. It 
also occurs in Jefferson County, near Pine Bluffs ; in Woodruff 
county, near Augusta, and about the headwaters of the Illinois River, 
north of Boston Mountains, in Washington county, northwest Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Nymphcea ordorata grows in Saline, Jefferson and Hempstead 
counties, also with the former species in Washington county. 

Nuphar advena is found so generally distributed through the 
State where I have been, I will not enumerate the localities.—F. W. 
Harvey, Ark . Ind. Univ ., Fayetteville , Ark. 

Calluna vulgaris in Nantucket, Mass. —This species has 
been found in the station indicated, and the following note from a 
correspondent of Mrs. Owen, of Springfield, will describe the sur¬ 
roundings : 

The soil around the Calluna vulgaris seemed to be quite good; 
that is, not so sandy as most of our soil is, though it was not near any 
pond, and very little, if any, lower than the ground in the vicinity. 
It was, perhaps, a mile from the beach, “as the crow flies,” and not 
much more than a quarter of a mile from a human habitation. At 
first we thought there were several plants, but traced their connection 
u ith each other by pushing away a little of the soil, underneath 
which was a stalk an inch and a half or two inches in circumference. 
A bushel measure would nearly if not quite cover the whole. In the 
center of the plants the stalks appeared dead, being without foliage or 
blossoms, while on the outside the stalks were covered with foliage 
and dried blossoms mostly, with here and there a fresh one, and new 
foliage was springing from the ground among the dead stalks. This 
was the condition of the plant Oct. 14, 1880.—L. S. Riddell. 

Characeae of America by Timothy E . Allen , A. M ., M . Z>., 
with colored illustrations from the original drawings by the author. 
Parts i and 2. S. E. Cassino, Boston —The publication of this work 
was begun some time ago by Dr. Allen and a part or two being issued 
was discontinued. It has again been taken up by Cassino, who is 
gaining such an enviable reputation in the publication of scientific 
work, and is to be published in the same ornate way as the Ferns of 
North America. Each part consists of three colored plates and eight 
pages of text In the first two parts received the six plates illustrated 
the following species, Chaika Gymnopus, var. elegans , C. crinita , var. 
Americana , C. coronata , var. Schweinitzii , Nitclla flexilis , vars. nidifica 
and crassa , and N. tenuissima. 

In the absence of any notice or advertisement we are unable to 
inform our readers anything with reference to frequency of issue and 
price. It is handsome enough to cost a round sum but we will guar¬ 
antee that Cassino has put it low enough for any botanist to buy. 



